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[ONnmnoi ^ Uom ? 

o 

by JAMES WOODFORD 


Conservation is concerned with the quality of life - 
human and animal — and the quality of the environment. 
Conservation is neither a science nor an art, but a 
doctrine. It includes the attitudes and practices we 
approve for the intelligent management of our natural 
resources. Conservation was aptly described by the 
late Aldo Leopold as ",,.a state of harmony between 
man and land." 

Ontario faces a conservation crisis surpassed in 
North America only by California and one or two eastern 
states. For example: 

* "The rivers and streams of southern Ontario may have 
to be reserved in the future for waste disposal 
rather than as a source of water," Dr, James Vance, 
Chairman, Ontario Water Resources Commission, 

26 March 1968. 

* "The fish fauna of the Great Lakes has been complete¬ 
ly altered in a decade. The famous fishery on Lake 
Erie for blue pike, whitefish and cisco is gone," 

Dr. W. B, Scott, Royal Ontario Museum, in "The 
Freshwater Fishes of Eastern Canada", 1967, 

"There are reasonably accurate guesstimates from a 
variety of sources to the effect that by the years 
2000 to 2020 there will be virtually none of the 
good farmlands left in Ontario...," Professor Norman 
Pearson, University of Guelph, 26 March 1968. 

Southern Ontario lacks parks and recreational 
facilities to an extent unparalleled by any other 
major population centre in North America, according 
to a study made by the Conservation Council of 
Ontario in 1964. 
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* Ontario has fallen to third place in forest products. 
"During recent years the province has been a net im¬ 
porter of lumbero The depletion of the old growth 
pine stands will reduce opportunities for expansion 
of the lumber industry in this province in the next 
25 years, 11 according to the Royal Commission on 
Canada’s Economic Prospects, 1957, 

* "The Niagara district is as good a fruit-growing area 
as there is on this continent, but if present trends 
continue, fruit growing in this area will disappear 
by 1980," Agricultural Marketing Enquiry Commission 
of Ontario Report, 1961. 

The challenge over large parts of Ontario now, and even 
more so in the future, is to manage resources primarily 
to maintain and enhance environmental quality, rather 
than to provide raw materials only, and to give more 
recognition to the importance of aesthetic values, 

"Ontario is the fastest growing piece of real 
estate in North America," Ontario’s Department of Eco¬ 
nomics and Development proudly proclaims. Population 
has grown 61% since 1946; predictions are that the seven 
million of today will grow to 11 million by 1980 - and 
two-thirds will live in the "Urban Ontario Region", 
stretching from Oshawa to Windsor. 

This megalopolis is creating great problems both 
for man and nature. One of the most important questions 
facing us is whether, maintaining our rate of growth, 
we can at the same time maintain an environment of 
quality in which to live. 

For, an environment of even the standards of today, 
which is far from adequate, will require far more than 
just dollars (although we must not underestimate the 
economics of conservation). It will require socio¬ 
economic knowledge. It will require the wisdom and 
will to do what must be done. It will require the 
realization that there are no single resources, only 
resource complexes. Finally, we must learn that all 
things are linked by actions in the continuous web 
of the ecosystem. 
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The study of these ecosystems is called ecology. 
Ecology is observational natural history supplemented 
by the use of modern techniques and technology. It 
deals with the complexes of merging and overlapping 
features of the environment, and with species occur¬ 
rences, behaviour patterns and community structure 0 
This inescapable complexity lies in the inseparable 
aspects of all ecosystems, whether we consider them 
natural because of little human modification, or human 
because attention is centred on man’s role and fate 
in them. 

To date ecology has played a minor role in resource 
management programs in Ontario. In fact it is sometimes 
ridiculed by the single-minded specialists who rightly 
or wrongly control a large sector of our conservation 
programs. 

However, if we are ever to develop a meaningful 
program of conservation in southern Ontario an ecolog¬ 
ical survey must be started immediately. Much of the 
work might be done under contract with the various 
universities across the province. 

We must design a blueprint for outdoor Ontario 
now with the needs of 2000 A D in mind. And the 
ecologist must play a key role in this design. 

We have been playing a game of strip poker with 
the landscape of Ontario. A relatively few people have 
been winning the early hands - peoply interested only 
in quick profits from the sale of conveniences - and 
all but guaranteeing that our children will lose as the 
game goes on, not just conveniences, but necessities 
as well. 

Conservation for whom? All mankind. What we save 
in our generation will be all that will remain to be 
passed on. There will never be another chance. 

* * * 


James Woodford is Executive Director of the 
Federation of Ontario Naturalists 
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FEDERATION OF ONTARIO NATURALISTS 
Vi Humphreys 


What other province or state on this continent 
can boast of cactus growing in its southern regions 
and polar bears living in its north? To protect such 
natural features in our great province is the aim of 
the Federation of Ontario Naturalists. 

The Federation is a provincial conservation and 
nature association comprised of approximately 60 natural 
history clubs (including our Ottawa Field-Naturalists 1 
Club), affiliated and associated organizations, and indi¬ 
vidual members. Its basic aim is to encourage an under¬ 
standing interest in and intelligent management of the 
life-sustaining resources of our province - its soils, 
its woods, its waters and its wildlife. It is dedicated 
to exerting influence and effort for protection of these 
values through broadening public interest in and know¬ 
ledge of them, co-operating with organizations having 
similar objectives, and sponsoring wise laws for the 
safeguarding and use of our renewable resources. 

It sponsors the Natural Areas Fund - to acquire 
and hold in trust areas such as the Dorcas Bay Nature 
Reserve, a 325-acre sanctuary in Bruce Peninsula; an 
island supporting a colony of herons in Georgian Bay; 
the Bruce Trail, a cross-country walking trail along 
Niagara Escarpment from Queenston to Tobermory; land 
adjacent to Red Bay Lodge, an area rich in orchids. 

Briefs have been presented to the government on 
Wild Flower Preservation, Wilderness Areas, Wolf Re¬ 
search Program, Recreational Areas for Urban Regions, 
Protection for Hawks and Owls, policy regarding mining 
in National Parks, Municipal Drainage Act which affects 
water conservation, roadside aesthetics on the unnec¬ 
essary cutting and spraying along our country roads, 
pesticide problems, the recently suggested open season 
on muskoxen, and the Niagara Escarpment. 

The Federation undertakes research on natural 
history projects such as an enquiry into bird mortality 
at lighthouses and TV towers; Sharp-shinned Hawk migra- 
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tion study; and investigation into the status of some 
endangered species in Ontario such as Peregrine Falcon, 
Golden-winged and Blue-winged Warblers. It has estab¬ 
lished the Ontario Bird Banding Association, and sup¬ 
ports the Long Point Bird Observatory and the Bird 
Banding Station at Point Pelee. 

It promotes parks for outdoor recreation; arranges 
spring and summer field gatherings, workshop weekends; 
assists in the formation of new natural history clubs 
throughout the province; offers research grants to 
student members; provides leadership courses for youth 
leaders; now assists Ontario Teachers Colleges in their 
training courses; works with Board of Education in their 
service training; conducts a two-week summer nature camp 
for adults in Bruce Peninsula which this year will en¬ 
joy its thirtieth season. A new venture is sponsoring 
nature tours — to Churchill, Manitoba, and Moosonee, 
Ontario. A continual presentation of conservation and 
natural history news is provided by weekly releases to 
the press and TV stations. 

The F 0 N publishes "The Ontario Naturalist", a 
bi-monthly publication for all members, and "The Young 
Naturalist" a magazine for young people with a circu¬ 
lation of over 22,000. It published "A Naturalist's 
Guide to Ontario" which sold over 10,000 copies and is 
now in third printing and being revised; "The Massa- 
sauga Rattlesnake", "Poisonous Fruits" and "Ontario 
Field Check List of Birds". It promotes "Sounds of 
Nature" recordings, Christmas cards and Hasti-notes, 
and maintains a conservation and nature library. The 
F 0 N Bookshop sells most books on natural history 
subjects at reduced rates to members. 

In unity there is strength. Many programs which 
would be beyond the resources of smaller clubs can 
be undertaken by an organization such as the Federation 
of Ontario Naturalists, with its staffed office. Con¬ 
servation is uppermost in the minds of all naturalists 
and thinking people today. This organization is one 
that is trying to do something about it - and getting 
results. Why not join, as an individual member or 
as a family? 

Further information may be obtained by calling 
the author at 992-2889. (See also p. 113 - Ed.) 
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THE BUTTERFLIES OF THE OTTAWA REGION 


J. D. Lafontaine 


This list of 83 species is based on my experience 
in collecting butterflies in the Ottawa region during 
the past seven years. The list follows the order of 
species used by Alexander B. Klots in A FIELD GUIDE TO 
THE BUTTERFLIES (Houghton Mifflin Co. Boston), 1951. 

In the last column of the list, Special Localities are 
given for species with restricted distribution; these 
also indicate where a species can be found regularly, 
or where strays have been collected. The abbreviations 
used to indicate Abundance and Flight Season are: 


(a) 

abundant 

over 50 seen in a day 

(c) 

common 

10 to 50 seen in a day 

(un) 

uncommon 

fewer than 10 seen in a day 

(r) 

rare 

a few per season 

(s) 

stray 

a few in many years 

(1) 

local 

restricted to isolated localities 


(E) 

early in the month 


(M) 

middle of the month 


(L) 

late in the month 



TIGER SWALLOWTAILS: Photo by H. A. Thomson 
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(FAMILY) Scientific Name i Author Common Name Abundance Flight Season Special Localities 
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Wallengrenia otho egeremet Scudder BROKEN DASH (a) (L)June to (M)July Pinecrest Rd. 

Poanes hobomok Harris H0B0M0K SKIPPER (a) June 

Atrytone ruricola metacomet Harris EASTERN DUN SKIPPER (c) July Bells Corners 

Amblyscirtes vialis Edwards ROADSIDE SKIPPER (s) (L)June to (E)July Two from Aylmer 

Amblyscirtes hegon Scudder PEPPER AND SALT SKIPPER (s) July; two, about 1940, Old Chelsea PQ 




































































OFNC LOCATION SURVEY OF NATIVE ORCHIDS IN CANADA 

As we announced last year, the native orchid 
location survey started very well, and it was decided 
to expand the project to a national basis. Recruiting 
has been good; at the end of March 1968, 56 participants 
had enrolledo Most of the provinces are represented; 
only Saskatchewan, Prince Edward Island and Newfound¬ 
land lack representatives. 

Survey results have grown with the number and 
experience of the participants. The records show: 

1966: 913 locations (7 active participants) 

1967: 2081 locations (25 active participants) 

Especially near Ottawa, the results have been so good 
that it is proposed to prepare a guidebook, M 0rchids 
of the Ottawa District", rather like the familiar 
"Ferns of the Ottawa District". 

We can use many more observers for this work. 

Anyone who wishes to help by submitting reports is 
asked to write to: 

Mr. E, W. Greenwood, Ramsayville, Ontario. 

It is not necessary that contributors become full 
participants in the orchid survey, which requires much 
time and effort. However, records of orchid locations 
must be made in the correct form, which will be de¬ 
scribed to those who request the information. 

* * * 

RUFFED GROUSE and RED-FACED EDITOR 

We owe an apology to Stu MacDonald for publishing 
an inadvertently shortened version of his fine article 
on Ruffed Grouse behaviour, "The Drums of Spring", in 
our March issue. In typing our plates, one entire line 
of the original text was omitted from the sentence, 
"Always locate your blind before daylight." Readers 
imagined the naturalist laden with equipment, stumb¬ 
ling through pitch dark woods to the observation site! 

The unabridged sentence reads, "Always locate 
your blind so that you will not be facing east, and 
enter the blind before daylight." 
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LIZARDS AND SNAKES OF THE OTTAWA DISTRICT 


Francis R, Cook 

National Museum of Natural Sciences, 

National Museums of Canada, Ottawa, Ontario 

This is the fourth and final article in a series 
for TRAIL & LANDSCAPE designed to present identifying 
characteristics of the amphibians and reptiles of the 
Ottawa Districto In this installment, on the lizards 
and snakes, two species, the Five-lined Skink and the 
Black Rat Snake, which occur near, but not actually 
within, the district, are included to increase the 
usefulness of the list to regional naturalists * In a 
more formal format they would be placed in brackets to 
stress their non-occurrence within the strict limits 
(circle of 30 mile radius from the National War Memo¬ 
rial) of the Ottawa District, but this extra-limital 
status has been indicated here by an asterisk (*). 

Order SQUAMATA, the lizards and snakes 

Sub-order LACERTILIA, the lizards 

Most lizards have two pairs of limbs; some, however, 
have lost one or both pairs, but traces of the limb 
girdles remain, Both halves of the lower jaw are 
united, visible external ear openings are usually 
present, as are movable eyelids with a nictitating 
membrane (third eyelid). In many species the tail is 
easily broken off and subsequently regenerated. Most 
species lay eggs, but a few give birth to their young 0 
There are approximately 3000 living species known in 
the world; only 5 occur in Canada 0 One of these has 
been recorded in Ontario 0 

Family Skincidae 

*FIVE-LINED SKINK, Eumeces fasciatus 

Skinks are cylindrical, relatively short-legged, 
smooth and shiny scaled, active lizards. This species, 
the only true lizard in eastern Canada, is dark olive 
to nearly black above with five longitudinal white or 
yellowish lines. With age these stripes become less 
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conspicuous and the ground colour lightens. The head 
may become coppery or orange in adult males. The tail 
. is.bright blue in young individuals but gradually 
changes to grey in adults. It breaks very readily and 
will thrash violently; during this distraction the 
skink darts away. The nearest records to Ottawa are 
Snow Road and Palmerston Lake, approximately 20 and 30 
miles northwest of Perth. Sawdust piles, rock piles, 
and boards and logs on the ground are excellent cover 
for skinks. This species lays eggs. 

Sub-order SERPENTS 

All snakes lack limbs and only rarely are ves¬ 
tigial pelvic limb girdles present. The two halves of 
their lower jaws are usually separate and are connected 
by an elastic ligament; each half of the lower jaw is 
similarly attached to the upper. This arrangement al¬ 
lows the snake to literally spread its jaws when en¬ 
gulfing large prey. Snakes lack external ear openings 
and their eyelids are usually immovably fused together, 
but transparent. Their tails do not break easily and 
do not regenerate. Their internal organs are elongated 
and commonly the left lung is very small or missing al¬ 
together. A snake's tongue is forked and is a sensory 
organ used to pick particles from the air and transfer 
them to two cavities in the roof of the mouth (Jacob¬ 
son's organ), which is a sense-organ of smell. This 
is why a snake is constantly flicking its tongue in 
and out. (It is not a "stinger" as sometimes believed.') 
There are approximately 2700 species of snakes in the 
world, of which 24 occur in Canada. Sixteen species 
have been recorded in Ontario, seven of these in the 
Ottawa District. One additional species which occurs 
near this district is included here. 

No poisonous snakes have ever been collected 
in the Ottawa District. The Massasauga Rattlesnake, 
Sistrurus catenatus, occurs in extreme southern Ontario 
along, and inland from, Lake Erie, and northward along 
Lake Huron and eastern Georgian Bay. The nearest lo¬ 
cality to our region where it has been recorded is the 
Muskoka Lakes (east of Georgian Bay). The only other 
poisonous species known from the province, the Timber 
Rattlesnake, Crotalus horridus horridus, was last col¬ 
lected at the Niagara Gorge in 1941 and now is presumed 
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to be extinct in Ontario. 


For certain identification of a snake it is often 
necessary to count the scales around the body - the 
dorsal scale rows* This is done by starting with the 
first scale above the wide ventral (belly) scales and 
counting diagonally around the body to the row on the 
other side adjacent to the ventrals. The "first" scale 
row is that row adjacent to the ventrals, the "second" 
is the longitudinal row above it, etc. Often one or 
more scale rows are added or lost on each side so that 
different counts will be obtained from different posi¬ 
tions on the body. It is standard practice to make 
three counts, one behind the neck, one at midbody, and 
a final one close to the vent. The dorsal counts given 
below (e.g. 19-19-17) refer to counts taken at these 
"standard" positions. 

Mating may occur in the fall but is more common 
in the early spring. Egg-laying species usually de¬ 
posit their eggs in rotting logs or debris in June or 
July and the young may hatch in August or September. 
Live-bearing species produce a litter of young sometime 
from late July into September, 

Family Colubridae - the "harmless" or typical snakes 
COMMON WATER SNAKE, Natrix sipedon sipedon 

This snake may attain a maximum total length of 
51 inches. Dark brown crossbands, which become reddish- 
brown on the sides, are present on the neck and forward 
portion of the body. These change to alternating dorsal 
and lateral blotches on the remainder of the body, and 
form bands again on the tail. The narrow areas between 
the crossbands or blotches are light, usually creamish. 
The underside is white, marked with black, orange, and' 
reddish half-moons on each ventral scale. Large water 
snakes may be very dark, nearly black, with their pat¬ 
tern obscured. Each dorsal scale has a keel (a raised 
central ridge) and the number of rows is usually 23-21- 
17. This water snake is noff a "moccasin", and is harm¬ 
less, although it is aggressive when cornered or hand¬ 
led and readily bites. It is common in this region, 
and frequents the edges and shallows of rivers, streams, 
swamps, bogs and lakes. It is live-bearing. 
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GARTER SNAKE T. Grayson-Bell, Ottawa, Ont. 
SMOOTH GREEN SNAKE Robert R. Taylor, Regina, Sask. 



from THE NATIONAL COLLECTION 











MILK SNAKE T. Grayson-Bell, Ottawa, Ont. 
RED-BELLIED SNAKE W. Aubrey Crich, Grimsby, Ont. 


NATURE PHOTOGRAPHS 






NORTHERN RED-BELLIED SNAKE, Storeria occipitomaculata 

occipitomaculata 

The record length for this species is 16 inches 
but specimens over 12 inches are rare. The ground 
colour may be brown, black, or grey above with four 
narrow dark longitudinal stripes. Three yellow spots 
are present on the neck - one dorsally, and one on each 
side. The chin and throat are white and the belly is 
red. The latter positively identifies this species. 

The dorsal scales are keeled and arranged in 15-15-15 
rows. This species is common throughout the area but 
it is secretive. It is terrestrial but is rarely seen 
in the open and usually can be found only by turning 
boards, stones, or similar cover. It is a live-bearer. 

EASTERN GARTER SNAKE, Thamnophis sirtails sirtalis 

The largest snake of this species recorded measured 
48 inches, but specimens over 24 inches are uncommon. 

In our area the ground colour is dark, usually black, 
and there are three prominent lemon or greenish-yellow 
longitudinal stripes. The lateral stripe is on the 
second and third scale rows. Small light markings are 
visible between the dorsal and lateral stripes when the 
skin is spread as it is when the snake is irritated or 
gorged with food. The underside is yellowish to green¬ 
ish, sometimes with a dark central line posteriorly. 

The dorsal scales are keeled and arranged in 19-19-17 
rows. This species is common in the Ottawa District 
and is the snake most often seen. It frequents a wide 
variety of terrestrial habitats but also forages 
at the edges of marshes, rivers, ponds, etc. Garter 
Snakes are live-bearers. 

NORTHERN RIBBON SNAKE, Thamnophis sauritus septentri— 

onalis 

The record length for this Ribbon Snake is 38 inches 
but examples over 24 inches are uncommon. These are 
slender snakes with long tails. The ground colour is 
dark, usually black, and there are three prominent long¬ 
itudinal yellow stripes as in the Eastern Garter Snake. 
However, the lateral stripe of the Ribbon Snake is on 
the third and fourth scale rows on the forepart of the 
body. There is a chocolate band below the lateral 
stripe. The underside is yellowish or greenish. The 
dorsal scales are keeled and arranged in 19-19-17 rows. 
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Ribbon Snakes are common in the "Horseback Hills" 
region just west of Pakenham, at the edge of the Ottawa 
District, but have been found nowhere else in our region. 
They frequent wet areas such as the margins of streams, 
ponds, and lakes and are seldom found far from water. 

This snake is a live-bearer. 

NORTHERN RINGNECK SNAKE, Diadophis punctatus edwardsi 

The maximum total length for this species is 22| 
inches but individuals over 17 inches are rare. The 
ground colour is grey or bluish slate and the neck is 
encircled by a yellow ring. The underside is yellow 
and each ventral scale has a black mark on both outer 
posterior edges. The dorsal scales are not keeled and 
are arranged in 15-15-15 rows. This is a secretive 
species, sometimes found under bark, logs, stones and 
similar cover. It is apparently rare in the Ottawa 
District and few specimens have been collected. It 
lays eggs. 

EASTERN SMOOTH GREEN SNAKE, Opheodrys vernalis vernalis 

The record total length for a Smooth Green Snake 
is 26 inches, but most specimens are much less than 18 
inches. Its colour is uniform grass-green above and 
white or yellowish-white below. There are no markings. 
Dorsal scales are not keeled and are arranged in 15- 
15-15 rows. It is common in the Ottawa District and 
active during the daytime, but its habitat preference 
is for meadows and clearings where its colour conceals 
it. It occasionally may climb low bushes. It is an 
egg-laying species. 

EASTERN MILK SNAKE, Lampropeltis triangulum triangulum 

The largest recorded Eastern Milk Snake measured 
47§ inches but most adults do not exceed 36 inches. 

The ground colour is light tan and a series of large 
dorsal brown blotches, margined by black, are placed 
down the centre of the back. Two rows of alternating 
smaller blotches occur along each side. (In young 
specimens the blotches are reddish and the ground col¬ 
our lighter). The underside is white and irregularly 
checkered with black rectangles. The scales are not 
keeled, they are arranged in 21-19-17, or rarely. 
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23-21-19, rowso This is a common snake in the Ottawa 
District, but is not often seen 0 It is found in open 
woodland, clearings, and around farm buildings where 
it hunts mice, its major food 0 

*BLACK RAT SNAKE, Elaphe obsoleta obsoleta 

The largest Black Rat Snake recorded measured 101 
inches, but most specimens are under 60 inches® The 
colour above is nearly uniform black but a vague pat¬ 
tern of three rows of blotches usually can be discerned® 
Light areas may be visible on the skin between the 
scales® The underside is white, usually marked with a 
checkerboard pattern anteriorly and mottled or complete¬ 
ly dark posteriorly® The young have dark blotches on 
a greyish ground colour® The scales are faintly keeled, 
25-21-17 or 27-23-19 rows® The Black Rat Snake has 
been collected in the Rideau Lakes area near Smiths 
Falls, but there are no records for the Ottawa District® 
It inhabits upland woods or bush areas, usually away 
from water® Because of its size it is usually killed 
on sight and may be decreasing in abundance® 
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Explorer's Corner 


BOTANIZING ON HAYCOCK ISLAND 
Jack Gillett 


Do you own a boat or canoe? If you do, you might 
find it profitable to take it down to Shirley Bay where 
there is an excellent place to launch it and take a 
trip across the bay to Haycock Island. It is the first 
of the two islands you come to; the other is Chartrand 
Island. On the other side of it is Innis Point. Late 
in the season when the river is low, the two islands 
are almost connected by a sand spit. Haycock Island 
is about 500 yards long. At the east end is an outcrop 
of limestone with a large pile of glacial boulders and 
the rest of it is mostly sand. 

I know the Connaught Rifle Range is nearby 
and you may be concerned about stopping a stray bullet. 
Let me assure you that the island is completely outside 
the border of the range, which is clearly marked with 
red markers. So, I think that you can relax and wander 
about the island without danger. However, there are 
two other minor dangers: there is considerable poison 
ivy and if you don't care for water snakes you may be 
alarmed by the colony of them at the extreme east end; 
they sun themselves on the rocks by the dozens. On the 
other hand, you may find these fellows more interesting 
than the rest of the place. But few dangers will stop 
a naturalist. You will find the island aesthetically 
beautiful and botanically rewarding. A number of years 
ago, I made a survey of the island to record what grew 
there. The trees include trembling aspen, cottonwood 
(on both sides of the bay), silver maple, hawthorn, 
shiny and heart-shaped leaved willows, red and mossy 
cup oaks, white ash - a whole grove of it - paper birch, 
elm and juneberry. Among the shrubs is the dwarf beach 
plum, three species of dogwood, two viburnums, includ¬ 
ing V. rafinesquianum which is found all over the Burnt 
Lands and Harwood Plains. The vines - wild grape, 
bittersweet, climbing honeysuckle - are draped all over 
the trees and shrubs giving the island a "deserted" 
quality. 
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The herbs are equally interesting, but especially 
so if you recognize the significance of the occurrence 
of each one with respect to total range. For example, 
there are two beard grasses which are found only along 
the Ottawa in this area. They indicate a post-pleisto¬ 
cene migration route for some species along the Ottawa 
connecting up through northern reaches to the Great 
Lakes and thence to the western plains. 

At the western end of Haycock Island is a bay 
with a rich aquatic flora. It is very peaceful there. 

The water is too shallow and there are too many boulders 
for noisy motor boats. If you are too hot, you can swim 
on the south shore; the water is great. If you want to 
sun, there is a small beach, but watch the Xanthium burs. 



BITTERSWEET, Celastrus scandens, by J. W. Gravestock 
from the National Collection of Nature Photographs 
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I found 82 species of plants there on one July 
afternoon. It might be interesting to visit at other 
seasons and to add a few more. If you do, let me know 
what they are. To help you out, here is my list: 


Acer saccharinum 
Agrostis gigantea 
Alnus rugosa 
Amelanchier spicata 
Amphicarpa bracteata 
Andropogon gerardi; 

A. scoparius 
Anemone canadensis 
Apocynum sibiricum 
Asclepias incarnata 
Betula papyrifera 
Calamagrostis canadensis 
Carex aurea; C. lanuginosus; 

C. lenticularis; C. viridula 
Celastrus scandens 
Circium arvense 
Cornus racemosa; C. rugosa; 

C. stolonifera 
Crataegus chrysocarpa 
Desmodium canadense 
Dulichium arundinaceum 
Eleocharis smallii 
Elymus virginicus 
Erigeron strigosus 
Eriocaulon septangulare 
Eupatorium maculatum 
Fraxinus americana 
Helenium autumnale 
Hypericum ellipticum; 

H. perforatum 
Iris versicolor 
Juncus alpinus; J. filiformis; 

J. nodosus 
Lespedeza capitata 
Linaria vulgaris 
Lobelia kalmii 
Lonicera dioica 
Lycopus americanus; 

L. uniflorus 


Lysimachia ciliata; 

L, nummularia 

L. terrestris 
Lythrum salicaria 
Melilotus alba 
Mentha arvensis 
Myrica gale 
Nuphar variegatum 
Nymphaea odorata 
Osmunda regalis 
Panicum lanuginosum 
Phleum pratense 
Poa palustris 
Polygonatum pubescens 
Polygonum amphibium 
Pontedaria cordata 
Populus deltoides; 

P. tremuloides 
Prunella vulgaris 
Prunus pumila 
Quercus macrocarpa; 

Q. rubra 

Ranunculus reptans 
Rubus sp, 

Sagittaria graminea 
Salix lucida; S. rigida 
Scirpus validus 
Silene cucubalus 
Sisyrinchium montanum 
Smilax herbacea 
Solidago graminifolia 
Spiraea alba 
Tilia americana 
Utricularia vulgaris 
Verbascum thapsus 
Viburnum lentago; 

V. rafinesquianum 
Xanthium sp. 


Now isn’t that an interesting flora? Have a good time. 
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PRAIRIE WHITE FRINGED-ORCHID 


E. W. Greenwood 


The Prairie White Fringed-Orchid ( Habenaria 
leucophaea (Nutt,) A. Gray) is one of the most 
beautiful of all our native orchids. At first glance 
it is similar in habit of growth and form of flower 
spike to the form of Small Purple Fringed-Orchid 
■(Habenaria p sycodes (L.) Spreng.) found in shade. 

Plants of H. leucophaea are erect with oblong- 
elliptic to lanceolate leaves which vary from large 
near the base to small towards the top of the stem, 
which may be from 8 to 40 inches high. The raceme of 
flowers is fairly dense, but not tightly packed. The 
flowers themselves are creamy-white and up to an inch 
in diameter, though usually somewhat smaller, and have 
a deeply 3-parted lip, each part deeply fringed. The 
flowers are very strongly perfumed, but only at dusk 
and during the night. This is an adaptation to the 
attraction of night-flying insects, usually hawk moths. 

H. leucophaea grows by preference in fens, wet 
areas with fairly high calcium content in the ground- 
water and rather low acidity. It often grows with 
Pitcher Plant and other orchids such as Grass Pink 
(Calopogon ) and Rose Pogonia. 

Although rather widely distributed from Nova 
Scotia to Minnesota and south to Louisiana, H. leuco- 
pbaea is unfortunately extremely rare and local in 
Ontario. During three years of field work, the OFNC 
orchid survey has turned up only two stations. The 
accompanying photograph was made in mid-July in eastern 
Ontario, at a site being kept secret to protect the 
plants from collectors. 

Anyone who may find this species is asked to 
notify a member of the OFNC orchid survey and to 
avoid spreading the information. This plant is in 
danger of extinction in our region. 


Photo by E. W. Greenwood 
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THE CAR AS CAMOUFLAGE 



Walking through the bush or across an open field 
can be a rewarding experience for those of us who 
enjoy nature's quiet beauty, or for those who like to 
examine in detail anything that does not run or fly 
away. But walking to see birds or mammals sometimes 
merely results in a healthy exercise. Many of these 
creatures are afraid of humans and can perceive a 
moving person at a great distance. 

In many cases the thing to do is to sit down and 
wait for the animals to appear. This approach works 
even better if the waiting person is camouflaged by 
his car. It is surprising how little heed is paid by 
birds and mammals to cars. Moving cars or parked ones, 
with their engines running or quiet, it does not seem 
to make much difference. 

I should like to relate here two of my personal 
experiences on this subject: 

One afternoon in spring my son and I were sitting 
in our car parked at the side of Anderson Road, watch¬ 
ing a pair of grebes feeding on the "run" which drains 
the swamp in the area, when we heard the unmistakable 
sound of a Common Snipe swelling and ebbing away. 
Shortly afterwards a pair of snipes walked slowly out 
of the reeds up the slope towards the road, feeding as 
they went. They came right close to the front wheel 
of the car. It did not bother them that my son and I 
discussed - in whispers - their identification marks 
while looking them up in our field guide. Cars whi^z^d 
by constantly; we were annoyed but not the birds. 

After we had observed them for about 20 minutes 
from a distance of less than 10 feet, a car stopped 
and an interested person walked over wanting to see 
the birds. He did not get any closer than 20 feet 
when they flushed. We did not mind; but had he parked 
in front of us he could have observed the snipes 
at his leisure. 
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Once I was driving a small truck along a bush 
road in Gatineau Park when three deer crossed the road 
30 feet in front of me. I slammed on the brakes but 
did not turn off the engine. The deer stopped, looking 
curiously at the strange thing we call truck. I am 
certain they did not recognize a human being inside. 

The men beside me talked, but the noise of the engine 
muffled this sound. When one of the men foolishly 
waved his hand out of the window the deer took off, 
having satisfied themselves that humans were somehow 
involved with what they saw. 

Because of their habitat some birds and mammals 
(and, of course, some plants and lesser members of the 
kingdom of animals) can not be observed from a nearby 
road. Therefore, walking definitely has its place in 
bird and game watching. Notwithstanding this fact, a 
car is the most effective camouflage I know of for the 
occasional observer. And it is mosquito-proof besides! 



Enthusiastic T & L readers might like to expand the 
scope of their conservation interests. The following 
organizations badly need your support; in return, they 
express your opinions and interests through press re¬ 
leases and representations to government, and they 
help keep you informed of matters which affect you. 


CANADIAN AUDUBON SOCIETY 
46 St. Clair Ave. East 
Toronto 7 

NATIONAL AND PROVINCIAL PARKS 
ASSOCIATION 

Suite 18, 43 Victoria Street 
Toronto 1 

FEDERATION OF ONTARIO 
NATURALISTS 
1262 Don Mills Road 
Don Mills, Ontario 


membership $6.00 
includes CANADIAN 
AUDUBON magazine 

membership $5.00 
includes PARK NEWS 


family membership $6,50 
single membership $5.00 
ONTARIO NATURALIST 
and the FON Newsletter 
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SO/Z/igjC 


Mary I. Moore 
Deep River, Ontario 


The word "sorrel" to some may conjure up the 
vision of a chestnut-coloured horse, but to a gardener 
it is a plant - classified as a flower or as a weed, 
depending upon the variety and one’s attitude toward it. 

The popular name, sorrel, is used for a number of 
plants having an acid flavour. There are the white 
flowers and shamrock leaves of the wood sorrel ( Oxalis 
montana), often seen in rock gardens and fleetingly 
common in our damper woods. There is the yellow 
flowered ladies’ sorrel (Oxalis europea ) that is a 
noxious weed in our garden. Sheep sorrel ( Rumex 
acetosella ) has what are referred to as halberd-shaped 
leaves (a spearhead with elongated corners), and the 
floral spikes typical of the buckwheat family. This 
plant is often a weed too, but I let patches of the 
leaves grow among the flowers. 

The sour taste of sorrel is due to oxalic acid. 

It is this acid that gives rhubarb its characteristic 
flavour, but just as the leaves of rhubarb should not 
be eaten, too much of the sorrel’s, when raw, are not 
good for us. 

The Indians often used wood sorrel as a refreshing 
nibble and I have friends who use the leaves of sheep 
sorrel in salads. My own way of using the leaves - 
usually of sheep sorrel since it is so common - is in 
soup, either the traditional sorrel soup with a stock 
base, or a creamier mixture with potatoes and onions. 

To make either soup, boil several handfuls of the 
leaves and throw out the first water - this will remove 
some of the acid. Then add the leaves to chicken stock 
and simmer for 5 to 10 minutes. Strain. Beat egg 
yolks (for a family meal I use the whole egg) and care¬ 
fully add them to the stock together with what flavour¬ 
ing is desired. A Russian friend introduced me to the 
pleasures of potato and sorrel soup. The vegetables 
are cooked together and put through a sieve, milk or 
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water is added, with pepper and salt, and perhaps 
parsley and a square of butter for colour= If you are 
on a salt-free diet, the soup is just as good without 
extra salt. 

The example of sorrel illustrates my philosophy 
about gardening. If you fight the weeds they viciously 
do all they can to reproduce and upset you. But if 
you nurture them and show an appreciation of their 
worth, there won’t be enough in your garden for your 
own use and you will be raiding your neighbour’s 
garden for his weeds« 
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0 F N C COMING EVENTS 


arranged by the Excursions and Lectures Committee; 



Ee W e Greenwood, Chairman 

Sat e 13 July 

BIRDS: SUMMER RESIDENTS IN GATINEAU PARK 

Meet: 
Time: 
Leader: 

An all-day trip 0 Bring a lunch. 

Health & Welfare Building 

6:00 a.mo 

Monty Brigham 

Sat* 20 July 

Place 

Meet: 

Time: 

INSECTS 

Brickyard Road opposite Vipond Plant 
Health & Welfare Building 

10:00 a.m, 


Leader: Mr. R. Stewart 

NOTE: Sun. 21 July is alternate date if 20 July is rainy. 


Sat* 27 July 

Place: 

Meet: 

TREES AND SHRUBS IN SUMMER 

Botanic Garden and Arboretum 

Parking lot near Rose Garden, 

Experimental Farm 

Time: 
Leader: 

10:00 a.m. 

Larry Sherk 

Sun. 11 August 

Place: 

Meet: 

NATURE WALK 

Old NYC right-of-way 

Billings Bridge Shopping Centre 


Time: 9:00 a.m. 

Leaders: Mr. & Mrs. A. E. Richards 


Sat e 24 August 

Place: 
Meet: 
Time: 
Leader: 

MIGRATING SHORE BIRDS, FALL WARBLERS 
Presqu’ile Provincial Park 

Park Gate 

7:00 a.m. 

Monty Brigham 


NOTE : Anyone wishing overnight reservations at 

Presqu'ile should phone Mr. Brigham (728-0855) 
before 21 August. 
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THE OTTAWA FIELD-NATURALISTS’ CLUB 


- Founded 1879 - 


President: Mr. Hue MacKenzie, 228 Royal Ave. , Ottawa 
Secretary: Mr. A. W. Rathwell, Can. Wildlife Service 


Objects of the Club : To foster an acquaintance with 
and love of nature and to encourage and publish 
original research in natural history. 


Club Publications : THE CANADIAN FIELD-NATURALIST, 
official journal of the Club, devoted to the 
publishing of research in natural history. 

TRAIL & LANDSCAPE, a non-technical publication 
of general interest to local naturalists. 


Field Trips. Lectures and other natural history 
activities are arranged for local members. See page 116. 


Membership : Active membership ($5 annual fee) includes 

subscription to The Canadian Field-Naturalist. An 
Associate membership ($3 annual fee) is available to 
local naturalists, entitling them to join in field 
trips and similar Club activities. All Ottawa Valley 
members, both Active and Associate, receive 
TRAIL & LANDSCAPE; other members may receive it on 
request. 


Application for Membership should be addressed to: 
Miss L. G. Howden, Treasurer, Box 3264 Postal Stn. C, 
Ottawa 3. 


YOU ARE INVITED TO BECOME A MEMBER 










TRAIL & LANDSCAPE 


published by 

THE OTTAWA FIELD-NATURALISTS’ CLUB 


Authorized as second class mail by the Post Office 
Department, Ottawa, and for payment of postage in cash. 


Change of Address Notices and Undeliverable Copies: 
Mrs. H. E. Sweers, 4 Kimdale Ave., Ottawa 12 






